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TAKING  A  STAND  AGAINST  THE  METH  SCOURGE 


“Dancing  With  Meth  Is  Dancing  With  Death,”  reads  the 
bumper  sticker  distributed  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 
Oglala  Dakota  members  recently  sponsored  a  day  of 
music  and  speeches  to  raise  awareness.  “We  just  want 
to  tell  the  kids  before  they  break  for  summer  about  the 
dangers  of  [meth]  before  we  bury  one  more  kid  on  the 
reservation,”  said  concert  organizer  Saunie  Wilson,  who 
lost  a  niece  to  meth  use. 

More  than  12  million  people  in  the  U.S.  have  tried 
methamphetamine  and  Native  American  communities 
have  not  been  immune.  Tribal  leaders  are  developing 
innovative  strategies  to  address  the  meth  crisis  in  Indian 
Country.  But  Native  Nations  confront  additional  obsta¬ 
cles  as  they  tackle  meth  abuse  in  communities  that  rely 
on  chronically  under-funded  health  care  programs. 

Tribes  nonetheless  are  facing  the  challenges  that  meth 
presents  their  people.  The  Lummi  Nation  in  Washington 
state  permanently  banishes  convicted  drug  traffickers 
from  the  tribe;  the  impact  on  the  community  was  recent¬ 
ly  illustrated  when  neighbors  burned  down  a  house  that 
was  notorious  for  selling  drugs.  A  treatment  facility  for 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  is  now  open  to  help  young  tribal 
members  shake  addiction;  and  the  tribe  is  promoting  the 
anti-drug  issue  as  part  of  a  larger  “wellness”  campaign. 

Outreach  and  Community  Education 

Public  education  is  the  least  expensive  way  to  stop  the 
explosion  of  meth  use.  In  Montana,  for  example,  tribal 
leaders  have  joined  with  other  community  leaders,  law 
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enforcement  officials,  and  U.S.  senators  to  promote  the 
Montana  Meth  Project  (MMP)  and  similar  public  educa¬ 
tion  efforts.  MMP  commercials,  which  depict  violent 
behavior  and  the  gruesome  physical  changes  that  affect 
meth  users,  have  grabbed  attention  and  received  praise. 
Other  states  and  municipalities  are  now  planning  similar 
public  education  campaigns. 

Congress,  Administration  Begin  to  Act 

Following  tribal  leaders’  calls  for  greater  collaboration  in 
dealing  with  meth,  the  administration  and  Congress  took 
action.  Attorney  General  Gonzalez  visited  the  Yakima 
Nation  and  announced  government  funding  for  the 
Methamphetamine  Investigation  Training  for  Tribal  Law 
Enforcement  program. 

Sen.  McCain  (AZ)  introduced  S.  2552,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the 
USA  PATRIOT  Act  to  make  tribes  eligible  for  existing 
grants  dedicated  to  “confronting  the  use  of  methamphet¬ 
amine.”  Sen.  Bingaman  (NM)  has  introduced  a  similar 
bill,  S.  2643,  the  Native  American  Methamphetamine 
Enforcement  and  Treatment  Act.  Advocates  hope  the 
best  of  both  bills  will  be  integrated. 

However,  these  legislative  initiatives,  while  commend¬ 
able,  offer  only  a  partial  response  to  preventing  meth 
from  entering  and  gaining  a  foothold  in  native  commu¬ 
nities.  The  community-level  infrastructure  also  needs 
strengthening. 

Weak  Health  System 

The  Indian  Health  Service,  which  provides  health  ser¬ 
vices  to  1.5  million  Native  Americans,  currently  is 
funded  at  59  percent  of  the  level  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  services.  Native  Nations  have  to  tackle  meth 
abuse  with  outdated,  under-funded,  and  under-staffed 
health  programs  and  a  dearth  of  medical  facilities.  Long¬ 
term  treatment  is  unavailable  when  individuals  attempt  to 
overcome  their  addiction.  The  new  meth  crisis  illustrates 
ongoing  health  problems  in  Indian  Country. 

Since  1999,  tribal  leaders  and  health  experts  have  sought 
to  update  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
(IHCIA).  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  both  houses  (S. 
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1057,  H.R.  5312)  that  would  modernize  Indian  health 
care,  create  more  prevention  programs,  and  provide  bet¬ 
ter  mental  health  interventions.  While  IHCIA  languishes 
in  Congress,  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  cope 
with  diabetes,  AIDS,  and  now  meth  addiction.  Many 
individuals  seeking  medical  treatment  must  travel  two  or 
more  hours  to  obtain  services. 

Inadequate  Public  Safety  System 

Tribes  face  special  challenges  trying  to  effectively  patrol 
their  dispersed  communities  with  inadequate  personnel; 
this  makes  enforcement  against  meth  a  difficult  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  Department  of  Justice  found  that  a  tribe  may 
have  no  more  than  three  officers  for  land  areas  the  size  of 
Delaware.  The  lack  of  police  presence  can  be  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  outside  drug  dealers. 

The  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  conducts 
training  for  staff  of  tribal  housing  authorities  across  the 
United  States,  addressing  meth  use  through  education. 
Workshops  help  participants  identify  hallmarks  of  meth 
use,  underscore  the  cost  of  meth  to  the  community — 
which  usually  includes  property  damage — and  stress 
guidelines  for  the  safe  restoration  of  homes  contaminated 
by  “meth  kitchens.” 

Collaboration  and  Communication 

The  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming  and  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  in  Oklahoma  are  confronting  meth 
through  cooperation  with  outside  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies.  Allowing  local,  state,  and  federal  agents  to  operate 
on  tribal  lands  has  been  a  difficult  decision  for  tribal 
councils  which  want  to  preserve  their  jurisdictional  and 
local  control.  But  Dennis  Smith,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Shoshone-Paiute,  says  his  tribe  is  building  new  coopera¬ 
tive  relationships  with  outside  agencies  without  compro¬ 
mising  tribal  sovereignty. 

The  House  has  allocated  $4  million  less  funding  for 
tribal  police  and  courts  in  fiscal  year  2007  than  the 
administration  recommended.  Non-native  leaders  in  law 
enforcement  need  to  advocate  for  more,  not  less,  funds 
for  these  services.  Everyone  has  an  interest  in  stopping 
drug  trafficking  and  maximizing  public  health  because 
crime  and  illness  know  no  boundaries.  ■ 


The  Social  Costs  of  Meth 

For  the  past  four  years  at  national  Native  American 
conferences  where  federal  officials  have  been 
present,  grassroots  leaders  and  social  service  pro¬ 
viders  have  appealed  for  help  to  deal  with  meth. 
Regardless  of  the  theme  of  the  conference,  a  repeat¬ 
ed  plea  has  been  for  assistance  to  halt  the  onrush 
of  a  problem  beginning  to  plague  Indian  Country. 
Officials  have  expressed  concern  but  made  no  con¬ 
crete  promises.  Now  that  the  meth  “epidemic”  is 
full  blown,  congressional  hearings  are  being  held, 
resources  offered,  and  legislation  introduced  in 
Congress.  The  question  is:  will  there  be  adequate 
follow-through  and  on-the-ground  resources?  The 
already  squeezed  budgets  of  Indian  Country  make  it 
hard  to  find  money  for  police  to  uncover  meth  labs 
and  handle  violent  users. 

“My  people  are  in  pain  and  are  suffering  from 
meth,”  Kathleen  Wesley-Kitcheyan,  chairman  of  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  tribe,  told  senators  during  an 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  hearing  in  April. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  estimates  that  up 
to  30  percent  of  native  youths  have  tried  the  drug. 

An  IHS  deputy  director  says  meth  use  is  “not  spe¬ 
cific  to  Indian  Country,  but  affects  the  entire  nation 
and  scores  of  communities,  especially  in  the  Upper 
Plains  and  West,  and  particularly  in  rural  areas,  all 
of  which  are  places  where  many  tribal  communities 
are  also  located.  ” 


Brought  to  You  by... 

The  FCNL  Indian  Report  is  funded  entirely 
through  the  generous  gifts  of  individuals  like  you. 
Contributions  to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and  are 
not  tax  deductible.  Contributions  to  the  FCNL 
Education  Fund  are  tax  deductible  and  support 
research  and  educational  activities.  All  contributors 
regularly  receive  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 
and  the  Indian  Report. 

For  contribution  information,  contact:  julia@fcnl.org. 
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ADVOCACY  TIPS: 
DISTRICT  LOBBY  VISITS 

Talking  directly  with  your  representative,  not  staff,  is 
always  more  persuasive.  One  way  to  increase  your 
chances  of  a  face-to-face  meeting  is  asking  an  influ¬ 
ential  go-between  to  call  the  district  office  and  set  up 
the  meeting.  Do  not  ask  the  person  for  such  assistance 
more  than  once,  so  be  sure  this  is  a  critical  issue  at  the 
key  moment.  Three  categories  of  people  can  help  you 
arrange  a  meeting  or  accompany  you  when  you  meet 
with  your  elected  official: 

1.  An  influential  person  in  the  community  who  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  your  cause  and  whose  views  would  be  valued 
by  the  official  is  good  to  include  in  your  delegation. 

Who  do  you  know  who  is  close  to  that  person?  Through 
networking  you  may  be  able  to  ask  an  influential  person 
to  assist  you  or  your  group. 

2.  Powerful  people  in  your  area  are  more  invisible  than 
mayors  or  county  council  members.  A  power-structure 
study  conducted  by  a  newspaper  or  a  university  political 
science  department  may  provide  a  list.  You  may  have 
heard  of  one  of  these  individuals  or  someone  in  your 
circle  may  be  acquainted 

3.  Major  donors  of  the  elected  official.  Many  cam¬ 
paign  contributions  must  be  reported  and  become  public 
information.  Reports  are  available  on  the  website  of  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  at  www.fec.gov  and  from 
FEC’s  public  records  office.  You  can  learn  who  gave 
major  contributions.  Is  this  donor  approachable  and  will¬ 
ing  to  open  doors? 

Seek  advice  from  political  pros  in  your  community 
on  this  strategy  and  use  your  time  with  your  legislator 
wisely.  ■ 


Cobell  Suit  Update 

Bipartisan  legislation  to  repay  a  half  million 
Native  Americans  whose  money  was  lost  or 
withheld  from  them  has  been  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Unfortunately,  these  bills 
have  been  stalled  by  debate  over  how  much  of  the 
money  owed  to  individuals  will  be  repaid.  The 
money  is  revenue  from  commercial  use  of  10 
million  acres  of  Indian  land  held  in  trust  by  the 
government.  The  debate  may  be  practical  but  is 
unethical.  The  billions  collected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  never  the  government’s  money  to  use 
for  other  purposes;  it  is  money  owed  to  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  the  class  action  suit  in  federal  court 
{Cobell  V.  Kempthorne,  formerly  Cohell  v. 

Norton)  that  spurred  recent  trust  management 
improvements  has  a  chance  of  success.  A  victory 
woiii '  hold  the  federal  government — as  the  bank¬ 
er  tiial  managed  the  Indian  money — accountable 
tor  its  fiduciary  duties.  However,  the  Department 
of  Interior  is  pushing  to  remove  the  judge  because 
he  has  expressed  indignation  about  the  century 
of  economic  injustice  suffered  by  Indians  and  the 
stalling  by  those  who  could  come  to  a  fair  settle¬ 
ment  now. 

FCNL  staff  attended  the  hearing  on  removing 
the  judge  and  participated  in  a  rally  to  end  this 
scandal.  Elder  Mary  Johnson  who  lives  on  the 
Navajo  reservation  where  oil  wells  have  pumped 
for  decades  talked  about  how  little  money  she  has 
received.  More  details  on  this  landmark  case  can 
be  found  on  the  FCNL  website  at: 
www.fcnl.org/nativeam. 
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